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THE EDITOR TO HIS READERS. 





Ir has been a great inconvenience attending the establishment of 
this paper, that the Editor, having set it up without capital (a con- 
fession which may be allowed an old soldier of reform), and upon 
the sole strength of the , rcbability of its good reception among his 
former readers, was obliged to come forward in his own person» 
and so identify the paper with himself. The consequence was, that 
having begun it in a state of illness, and being unable to call for 
assistance upon any of the gifted men of letters with which this age 
abounds, he was compelled occasionally to desist from work, and 
either to trouble the reader with unpleasant personal excuses, or 
render himself liable to suspicions of neglect and indolence. He 
tried to avoid this alternative, by withdrawing the sign-manual 
which his old friends had been accustomed to, and for which a cer- 
tain sociality in his writings (their best feature) had helped to give 
them a regard; but the applications that were made to him for its 
resumption, and the intimations he received of the ill effect of its 
discontinuance upon his reputation for industry (a doubt which for 
many reasons was particularly painful to him) induced him to restore 
it; and thus his late illness has forced him to remind his readers of 
the disadvantages of his position. He cannot state all the reasons 
he has for saying thus much; but such readers as have paid him 
the distressing compliment of shewing the greatest dissatisfaction at 
his absence, may guess them. One of these gentlemen has hinted, 
that he has grown too rich to attend to the paper; and another 
thinks he might have done more during his illness. Alas! atwenty 
years fighter for reform, with a large family, may succeed in a spe- 
culation for a long time, before he gets too rich to forego the neces- 
sity of attentions and as to illness, the Editor has at this moment the 
honour of consulting the satisfaction of his readers with a great 
weight in his head, and pain at his side, besides other ameni- 
ties; and if such is his convalescence, he begs them to consider 
what his sickness may have been, If his own family con- 
nexions (one of them in particular, whose modesty and de- 
precation of acknowledgment equal the~ assistance afforded 
him) had not supplied the chief part of the journal day by 
day, he knows not how it could have been carried on. The case 
will be different, he trusts, in a very short time, and neither himself 





nor others be under uneasiness at having the burthen to support by 
themselves : for the prospects of the paper, thank God, are excel- | 
lent; and should the Editor not speedily recover all the health he 
hopes to do upon the strength of them, he trusts he shall be able to | 
call in that assistance, with which, had it been at his command | 
sooner, he would have so enriched his pages, and so eclipsed all | 
necessity of apology for himself, that the reader should have sat 
suspended every morning, with the tea-cup half way to his mouth, 
in astonishment at the munificence of his pennyworth ! 

As it is, and under the truth of this assurance, he begs the more 
volatile part of his readers to be considerate, and not flit from the 
good fare afforded them, should his own efforts to consult their 
appetite still fluctuate a little with the state of his health. In the 
good prospects of the paper, he has the prospect of better health 
before him than he has had for years; and (if they will allow him 
to talk like an old friend whose modesty they have helped to spoil) 
they must not diminish them. Consider: we do not quit our 
friends in sickness: we come to see them: and still more do we 
come, if their sickness has been owing to pains taken in our behalf. 
Under such. circumstances, we allow them occasionally to say 





little to us, or even to be dumb, should the doctor desire it. We 
do not treat them as the scholar in Hierocles (the Irishman of anti- 
quity) treated his sick friend; who, having lost for awhile the use 
of his speech, gave such offence to’ his visitor, that the latter said, 
‘ Well, I think it very unhandsome behaviour in a sick man not to 
speak to his friends; and mind—when Tam sick, and you ‘come to 
see me, I shall treat you in the same manner.’ 

We shall now quit this subject (we trust for ever) .and do our- 
selves the pleasure of introducing to the reader the followitig poem, 
written by the gentleman of whom.we spoke yesterday, and whose 
family-name is already so abundantly esteemed by the public for its 
connexion with other and very different; though social, depart- 
ments of writing, that we believe the gratification will not be a 
little enhanced by this new and unexpected association of it with the 
stil] greater sympathies of the poet. Ifi it were not incumbent upon 
us, just now, to restrain our commenting propensities, we should 
enlarge upon the nature of Mr Edgeworth’s genius, and what may 
be expected from it; but we must have a care how we get into the 
enchanted circle of poetry. All’ we shall ‘observe, for the present, 
is, that being a scholar as well as ‘& poet, and a still greater admirer 
of the classical than the modern Muse, whose faculties  he,is accus- 
tomed to consider as something over-strained and morbidly i imagi- 
native, he has founded his style upon the simpler and wore material 
beauty of the Greek genius. There is a chorus, after the ancient 
manner, which he has introduced into. the ‘poem before us. The 
harmony of it will sound, to some ears, like ‘an ‘arbitrary striking of 
the chords between song and no song’; ‘an bijection brought against 
a similar chorus in Milton’s ‘ ‘Samson pL ; *"and. similar fault 
will be found with the versification into which Mr Edgeworth has 
thrown some of his finest thoughts in other parts ef his composi- 
tions ; but the Greeks, like the Italians, had.a much niore ifree and 
varied sense of music than the poets of ‘the north ; and such of our 
unlearned readers, as have a genuine relish of poetry,’ but may not 
be acquainted with this fact, will do well to bear it in mind. 
Learned and unlearned, if they have faculties i in them higher than 
the accidents of education can bestow, will equally find i in our new 


poet a spirit worth their regard, eS 





LUCRETIA. 
A Dramatic Sketch. 
By Francis Epcwortu. 
Lucretia, CoLuatinus, CxHorvs. 
Lucretia. 

I have determined, and my mind made up, 
And I behold, before me, to the end, _ 
The way which leads where I must. go, to avenge 
This wrong, and to cut off all consequence, 
So that it shall be as it had been not,— 
Bury the darkness of that horrible night 
In the grave, and let death keep the secret there. 
Do not still dream that I might yet live on, 
And let my high heart burst within itself, 
And bleed in silence, and so at last die 
With inward indignation eaten up ; 
And the great State still with its solemn faces, 
And all the daily business of the world. - 
Roll over my insufferable wrong, , >. 
To writhe, and not speak, but without words die, 
Never believe it possible for me 
Day after day to live, and hour by hour, 
And move about with this weight on my heart, 
Looking like other women, and dress, and speak 
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THE TATLER. 





"My soul being bent back into itself. 


Then with what eyes my husband must I meet ! 
Conscious, and cowering o’er the abborred thought, 
And with a face that turns love to a lie, 


_And leaves no truth in all the business of life. 
’ My broken heart would be a broken chord 


To jar all the sweet concord we once knew: 
And all that is most dear, were now most false. 
And Him too, in the open face of day, 

Face to face I might meet, yet not t’ accuse 
Before all men and the all-seeing Heav’n, 

Nor stab him with a dagger to his heart, 

Nor pass in silence ; his iniquitous eye 

Should have a dreadful power to silence mine, 
My conscious eye that should on him look death. 
Oh! hide me ever with the infinite 

First, or earth gape and open underneath, 
Before I see that time, and swallow all 

The sufferers, and the guilty, and all Rome. 
Not the destruction of a city it were 

But the ending an intolerable lie.— 

For when the inward joy of life is dead, 
Confidence broken, and men live together 

Only because they dare not speak the thing 
They think, to be no more were happier far. 
There is no more ; that is the sum of all. 
Come, thou cold death, to me, thou secure sleep, 
And in thy most inviolable rest 

Let this sad heart repose for evermore. 


CoLLaTINUs. 


Lucretia, thy words glow with noble soul, 
And the determinate spirit of thy heart, 
Dauntless, and by death not to be made pale, 

Is worthy of me, and of thyself, and Rome. 
Wrongs dark and more dark than death thou endur’st, 
But the resistance of thy spirit stands up, 

Not broken, but exasperated, and 

Indignant, at what might have bow’d it down. 

I also have suffered, and I also endure 

As a Roman should, this wrong ; what can be cur’d 
Or reveng’d, that revenging ; for the rest, 
Maintaining ’gainst the mighty storm of all 

The injurious oppositions of the world, 

The kingdom of my own self, with the strength 
Of all my might—when that fails, why then death. 
For ’tis much nobler to live on in spite 

Of fortune, or of calumny, or ought else, 

Relying only on one’s own soul’s self, 

Than overcome thus to yield to despair. 

Tarquin shall die—do not doubt that.—I scorn 
To see this sun, and the air chokes my heart, 

If that man still live on, I unaveng’d. 

Then he is dead—and now with his soul, all 

Goes down into the oblivion of the grave, 

And leaves the world free. What is so dire here ” 
What irremediable and demanding death ? 

And on thy heart what weight, on thy pure heart ? 
Not conscious, how ?—nor fearful, hiding up 

A secret, which if seen is to shake all. 

Nor pent in solitude, making thy mind 

The dungeon keeper of a dreadful thought.— 

But with me, Lucretia, and in confidence, 

Ope the even state, the cloudless calm, 

And the security of constant love. 

And with what eyes to meet me? Oh, Lucretia 
Do we not know each other, do we not 

Believe in one another more than this ? 

Oh meet me still with those same eyes, or else 
What is there in all the world for me left then 
Except revenge—only revenge is left.— 

And take not from me thou that hope, nor make 
Ev’n that vain, and my heavy wrongs so huge 

As to dwarf vengeance. Oh, Lucretia, turn 

And take thought for me also: recollect 

How’'we have liv’d, and do not leave me here 
Thinking of thine own wrongs, and not my loss, 
And my sad life hereafter without thee, 

For ever to think on what can be no more. 


>) 
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Cuorus. 
What meanest thou, and why dost thou stand thus 
In meditation most profound, absorbed, 
Bending over a gulph? 
Mighty-minded and overbearing, 
Thy soul is sublim’d with daring, 
And thy great heart will not submit 
To bend to superior pow’r ; 
But thyself art stirring up 
Enemies to thyself, 
Insupportably to torment life. 
While only not to speak, 
And your proud heart to bend, 3 
A peaceful prospect offers, 
And life with Collatinus as before 
In truth of heart and nuptial love. 


Lucretia (coming forward.) 
And now behold the fatal hours advance 
Approaching, and the irresistible 
Compulsion comes of circumstantial fate, 
To make me bid farewell to all I love. 
Farewell sweet life—farewell blest time, now past, 
And all my happy thoughts, sweet although vain.— 
And farewell hope—and thou, last hope of all. 
Oh, thou whose being within mine I bear, 
Long’d hope of both us two, and then first thought 
So dear a blessing, so much then desired, 
My child, we must die. A deed has been done, 
Which makes thy entrance into this fair world 
Which should be hail’d with joy and birthday feast, 
Now celebrated with a funeral. 
Therefore there is no help for you; and me 
But death only. Like Romans then let’s die 
With honour, since we can’t with honour live, 
My child. And now would death at once were come 
To carry me to his obscure recess, 
At once away from those whose too blind love, 
Mocks me with impossible supposition 
That I might yet live on, as I have liv’d, 
Beating with arguments at my barr’d heart, 
Making me hate death too more than life. 
But let a wretch who loathes the light of the sun, 
Turn from it into darkness to rest there. 
So farewell Collatinus, my sweet lord— 
Do not immoderately grieve, or think 
That because now we feel this parting hard, 
There are not many other happy years 
For you to be yet,—and some other wife 
To love you, less unfortunate than I. 
And if the soul by its own desires led, 
Has influence upon mortality, 
My soul shall still be present near about you, 
And love you ever even in the grave. 
Now stand apart friends, and none else come near 
But death, death, only thou—hear me and come, 
And without pain grant that I pass away 
With this one stroke. 


TO THE TATLER. 
Mr Tatter,—In your paper of Thursday, the 28th September, 
you very properly object to Mr Cobbett’s erroneous rule concern- 
ing the use of the subjunctive mood after the word if—but permit 


| me to add that you are quite as erroneous as he is, when you state 


‘we ought alrays to say, if it is—and not if it be’—for, assuredly, 
we ought not always say either one, but sometimes one and some- 
times the other: the rule is very simple, and clearly demonstrable 
—when the contingency, or hypothesis, implied by if, refers to time 


| present, that reference is properly marked by the present tense, is— 
| as—‘if the weather in Wiltshire is fine, they have good sport: 





when the hypothesis refers to the future, the proper word is be— 
‘if the weather ‘Ae fine tomorrow, they will have good sport’—be- 
cause the phrase is elliptical, meaning, ‘ if the weather «ill be fine’ 
—‘give that the weather will be fine:’ by the same rule we should 
say, ‘it the King Aas a son he is heir to the crown ’— if he havea 
son he vill be heir.’ 

The rule concerning the use of sas and were (singular), is not 
so demonstrable, but I think it may follow a rule analagous to that 
which regulates the use of is and be—that is to say, was might be 
used with reference to the past, and were to that undefined futurity 
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intimated by the second aorist ‘in the subjanctive mood of the 


Greek verb—as—‘ if I was unjust to you I am sorry’—‘if I were 


tobe unjust I should be sorry.’ 

Mr Cobbett is indeed a very fallacious guide in that whereof he 
evidently considers himself an accomplished master—the use of the 
English language ; among his many blunders, he writes horse-laugh, 
for Aoarse-daugh ; having, I suppose, been induced into that absur- 
dity by observing that the facetious animal, the horse, is much 
addicted to laughter. 

I beg ileave to assure you,”Mr Tatler, that though I have great 
satisfaction in thinking that I differ so widely from your estimate of 
Mr Cobbett’s claims to the approbation of the wise or good that I 
willingly confess myself to be one of those fools who cordially per- 
form their part in fulfilment of his ‘ motto and his fate, never- 
theless these strictures on his qualifications for the teaching of 
English grammar, are given with that calm apathy wherewith, if 
you think this scribble worthy of a place in your journal, I will 
probably take an early occasion to shew you that your own English 
is not unfrequently no better than it should be. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Joun Srarkus. 











[We had a misgiving (when it was too late) respecting our re- | 


marks on the application of the words “if” and “be.” What we 
should rather have said was, that the speaker had a right to pitch 
himself into the future contingency, and treat it as a time present, 
—as a time granted him. But we acknowledge, that our corres- 
pondent is right as to the general rule. With regard to our own com- 
position, which is of such quick recurrence, and apt to be so hastily 
thrown forth, we never claimed for it any perfection, and must beg 
our correspondent “as he is stout, to be merciful.” We have only 
to suggest to him by the way, that we so often put our printers at 
fault by the illegibilities consequent upon this hurry, that we are in 
the habit of taking as little notice as possible of the errors they fall 
into without warrant; and that Mr Starkus ‘will at all events be 
good enough not to make us responsible for those.—£d. Tatler.) 








ENGLISH WANT OF GALLANTRY. 


‘ TO THE TATLER. 

Dear Mr Tatier,—As the degree of estimation and regard in 
which the fair sex are held, affords perhaps as good a criterion as 
any of the progress of a nation in refinement, it is to be regretted 
that Englishmen are so lamentably deficient in the graces of atten- 
tion to females. The advancement we have made in the various 
arts and embellishments of life, would naturally lead one to expect 
a commensurate improvement in this respect; but enter any place 
of public amusement,—or even of worship,—step on board a steam- 
boat, or into a stage-coach,—and you are struck with the in- 
difference manifested by our rising generation (who by the way 
never rise from their seats), not only towards the comfort and con- 
venience of females, but even towards their very company. I should 
like to know to what cause we are to attribute the inferiority to 
our lively neighbours on this score. Does the word ‘lively’ invo- 
luntarily explain it? Is it our cloudy atmosphere ? or the unthink- 
ing heaviness of our diet ? Or is it, that Mammon has taken pos- 


‘ session so completely of an Englishman’s breast, that not a single 


corner of his heart remains, where the companionable sweetness of 
womanhood may find a place! 
tioned is the predominating cause. Our eternal absorption in 
money-matters makes us at once unlively and unloving. 

It ought to be granted, at the same time, that there are many 
honourable exceptions to this sweeping censure ; and in no class 
more (I should think) than among the readers of the Tatler. In 
fact, ‘Come, shew your Tatlerism,’ has become quite a familiar 
expression with myself and friends, whenever an occasion offers of 
rendering any little service to a lady. Your exertions, Mr Tatler, 
in this respect, are most creditable to you, and must afford delight 
to every genuine ‘son of a mother.’ The honourable mention you 
make of women at all times, the becoming precedence you give them 
on every occasion, justly entitles you to the gratitude and support 
of gallant men and ladies fair. 

I am, my dear Tatler, 
Your hearty friend and humble servant, 
Par.o-Tatier. 

P.S. Iam happy to inform you, that I have at last fallen’ in with 

a Tatler-vender, who serves me punctually, and in time for break- 
Jast ;—the crowning virtue in a newsman. It is the same virtue in 
him, as sending us his rolls hot is in a baker. This man must 


behave well to his wife. 





Alas! Sir, I fear the last-men- | 





THE PLAY-GOER. | 


PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 


Daury-Lane.—Love in a Village—Hyder Ali. 
Covent-GarDEN.—The Maid of Judah—The Army of the North. 








Covent GARDEN. 
We saw, last night, a part of the opera which is taken from 
‘ Ivanhoe,’ called the Maid of Judah, with Miss Inverarity in the 
heroine. Sir Waurer Scort, while they are making all sorts of 
profit out of his noveis, and blowing music to the stately steps of 
his knights and heroines, is on his way to a less arithmetical cli- 
mate, refreshing his fevered head as he goes with the winds of the 
Atlantic, and about to lay it in the sweet lap of the south. May 
he gain all the good by it that his best friends can hope. He is a 
violent, intolerant partizan; but that is the least part of him, and 
was made by his education, Nature and his fine brain made 
him a great and tolerant human being, and we all owe him gratitude 
for countless pleasures. Perhaps the gratitude might have been 


better shewn, and the necessity of his journey saved him; but let 


that pass, It may be requisite, in order to get the most out of a 
great man for posterity, that his contemporaries should let him 
work himself to death. 

Miss Inverarrry has greatly advanced, since we last saw her, in 
stage action and self-possession, and her voice has increased in 
power; but the character of the Maid of Judah is not so fitted for 
her as the others in which we have seen her perform. It is too 
serious and heroical. She has, indeed, learnt to become as 
serious, and to open her mouth in as grave and emphatical a 
manner as the best of her inferiors; and she can dart the sweet 
lightning of her voice through the stormy clouds of Rossin:’s 
choruses, with the predominant effect common to all female 
singers who can do anything. But her real superiority lies 
in the gay and the tender. We would rather hear her utter one 
such tone as that on the word ‘ sweet’ in one of the favourite com 
positions of Azor and Zemira, than sing twenty grand passages in 
the opera before us. It is like the piece of sugar held between the 
lips of one of the heroines of La Fontaine’s novels, when the 
bird pecked at it, and her lover helped him. In the young, natural 
expression of gaiety and tenderness, she has, even now, as.a singer, 
no equal:—not because she cannot improve it, but because it is 
genuine of its kind, and there is nobody to contest it with her. The 
voice of Mrs Woop is superior. It is like gold compared with 
silver. And the elder vocalist is also superior in skill. But then 
the powers of Miss Inverarity have yet to complete their 
maturity; and we say as we said on a former occasion, that 
her tones have a soul as well as a body in them (which the 
other’s have not); and that unless Mrs Woop should hersélf 
marvellously improve in the meanwhile, and raise her sensibility 
to something like a level with her voice, Miss Inverariry 
will surpass her as a popular and fascinating singer. She has 
only to go for two or three years to Italy, and ripen her 
good-humoured cheeks in its sun; and she will come back gifted 
not only with all which mere vocalits can attain to, but with 
all that power of expressing what her smiles and her faculty for 
enjoyment imply, which at present is not to be found on the Eng- 
lish stage. The warblings of Mrs Woop are certainly delicious, 
but you might as well hear them with your eyes shut, or from a 
bird, as look for anything to do them justice in her face or manner. 
She pours them forth, not merely with an air of superiority to their 
wealth, but of absolute indifference to their beauty. It is impos- 
sible to sympathize for any length of time with a singer so incapable 
of her very capacity. Miss Inverariry is lively and cordial, and 
takes a part in the duett between your satisfaction and her own. 

Mr Witson, who acts Jvanhoe, has got rid of his stiffness; and 
still possesses an unrivalled tenor. a 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Our friend B. B. K. is mistaken. When both houses have been open on 
the same night, the bills of both have been given } but at the commence- 
ment of the season, the houses were open upon alternate nights only. 
The letter of Mr M‘K. was received. 


W. thank P. H. bat his communication, as he suggests, does not fall within 
the plan of our paper, 
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MISCELLANIES. 


Deuicate Exposru,aTion.—There was a 
captain sent to an exploit, by his general, with forces 
that were not likely to achieve the enterprize ; the 
captain said to him, ‘ Sir, mie but half so many.’ 
— Why ?’ saith the General. The captain answered, 
* Because it is beter fewer die than more.’— Pacon’s 
Apophthegms. 

A Foor-Bear.—Bears are not unfrequently 
domesticated in Wermeland. I heard of one that 
was so tame, that bis master, a peasant, used occa 
sionally to cause hith to stand on the back of bis 
sledge when oa a@ journey; but the fellow kept so 
good. a balance, that it was next to impossible to 
upset hin. When the veliicle went on one side, 
Bruio) threw! his weight the other way, and vice versa, 
One day, however, the peasant amused himself b 
driving ‘over the very worst ground he could find, 
with the intention; if possible, of throwing the bear 
off bis equilibrium, by which, at last, the animal got 
so irritated, that he tetched his master, who was in 
advance of him, a ttemendous thwack on the 
shoulders, with his paw, This frightened the man 
so much, that he caused the best to be killed imme- 
diately. —Brown’s Biographical Sketches of Quad- 
rupeds. 


Presupices.—Every one is forward to com- 
plain of the prejudices that mislead other men or par- 
ties, as if he were free and had none of his own. 
This being objected on all sides, tis agreed that it is 
a fault and an hindrance to knowledge. What now 
is the cure? No other but this, that every men 
should let alone others’ prejudices and examine bis 
own. Nobody is convinced of his by the accusation 
of another, he recriminates by the same rule, and is 
clear. The only way to remove this great cause of 
ignorance and error out of the world, is, for every one 
impartially to examine himself. If others wii! not 
deal fairly with their own minds, does that make my 
errors truths, or ought it to make me in love with 
them, and willing to impose on myself? If others 
love cataracts on their eyes, should that binder me 
from couching of mine as soon as I could ?— Locke. 


Royat anv Pustic Justice.—The puppet- 
shew at Milan acted a pleasant farce called * Punch 





made King,’ In this piece, Puoch, although on his 
throne, did not happen to have a penny in his pocket ; 
but hearing macaroni crying in the streets. he could 
not resist calling the man in. and denanding the price 
of a portion. ‘ Threepence,’ replied the man. ‘ How 
d’ye. mean, you rascal ?” cried the king; is it thas 
vou impose upon the good natnre of my poo subjects ? 
Give me, of the spot, three porsions for a penny, or 
you lose your head.’ ‘The man, protesting that he 
was ruined, hastens to. obey bim. ‘ You’re # good 
fellow,’ said his Majesty, appeased; ‘ there,—you 
may go, and sell your macaron’ to my subjects at any 
price you choose.’ 








DRURY LANE. 


SYNOPSIS OF THE SCENERY AND INCI- 
DENTS OF THE GRAND SPECTACLE. 


Act. Scene l. Interior of the Sultan’s Palace. 
Fight between the Indians and Pariars. Rescue of 
Mora!—Scene 2. Habitation of Sadhusing in the 
Forest of Mysore.—Scene 3. An apartment in the 
Palace.—Scene 4. Banyan Tree in the Forest of 
Mysore, under which Sadhusing is discovered Sleep- 
ing ona Lion, Sadhusing rescues his Children from 
the grasp of Two Boa-Constrictors. Sadhusing de- 
fended by Two Livns, against a Body of Indians. 


Acts II and Tif. Scene l. The Tent of Hyder 
Ali.—Scene 2. The Valley of the Pelican, with the 
arrival of Hyder Ali Khan on his State Elephant, 
for the Diversion of a Tiger Hunt. The Rising of 
the Pariars,—Attack upon Hyder Alii—and Defeat 
of Sadhusing.—Scene 3. Palace of the Sulian from 
the Gardens.—Scene 4. The Arena at Mysore, in 
which is exhibited a Terrific Combat with Sudhu-ing 
and a Lion.—Scene 5. The Curtain Apartment in 
the Palace.—Scene 6. The Entrance to Mysore, 
with a splendid Triumphal Procession! in which 
will be introduced the Troops of Hyder Ali Khan, 
with the Standards and Banners of Bangalore, My- 
conda, Chutledroog, Bednore, Chinapatam, Coorg, 
Henioure, Maggeri, Mailcotta, Ramajeri, Severn- 
droog, and Seringapatam. Ambassadors, Officers 
of State, and of the Household. Dancing Girls, 
Singing Girls, Ladies of the Court and of the Harem, 
Eunvehs, Slaves, and Palanquin Bearers. Hyder 
Ah and Delhi on an Elephant! Three Miliary 
Bands! Slaves bearing Presents from Conquered 
States. Mr Fuddle and Fatima on an Elephant ! 
Bodies of Jahrejabs, Mabratta Troops, the Pariar 
Tribe, and Household Guard. Sadhusing borne by 
Tos Soldiers, with the Conquered Lien at his 
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THE TATLER. 
N° § 
e 
ie. . 
THEATRICALS FOR THIS EVENING, 
DRURY LANE. | ROYAL OLYMPIC. 
a 
Sueripan’s Comedy of | The Burletta of 
The School for Scandal. | 
Lady Teazle (first time) . Miss Phillips wis seen a reat Aunt! AD 
Mrs Candour e Mrs Orger Mrs Crawley Mrs Knight 
Lady Sneerwell - + Mrs Fancit Rosa Crawley ool) ony Mom Lge le 
Maria . ° - Miss Faucit Lucy ° ‘ Miss Sinan” 
Sir Peter Teazle . « Mr W. Farren py Esq. “Mr J Vinins 
Sir Oliver Surface . . Mr Andrews | Mt Crawley D . . MrCooper® 
Joseph Surface - + Mr Macready | Mr Leaeh , - MrW. Vini 
Charles Surface —« - Mr Wallack |. Lothario Leach - « Mr Collier 
Sir Benjamin Backbite « Mr Harley Mr Welford 2 . MrGough | 
Gorelons ’ > - A a < g | Charles Welford - + Mr Worrell The E 
Meets” P 3 : . . ‘ B Hil | After which, a New Burletta, in Two Acts, called consi 
Crabtree ; . Mr J. Russell The Love=Spell! calls 
Trip. i - Vie ie Balls Thérésine . « Madame Vestris day’ 
Snake ‘ : » Mr Thompson Blanchette » . s . Miss Forde Mie! 
Sir Harry . - + Mr Templeton Madelon - sl Miss Crawford noth 
Previous to the Comedy » P. Lindpaintner’s Overture | Marceline - . Miss Nicholson isa 
to ‘ Zeila ; ou Je Tambour Ecossais.’ Louise . Miss Josephine 
To conclude with a Grand Oriental Spectacle, entitled | Francois : Mr J. Bland prop 
' der Ali. Serjeant Victor Mr Raymond J348 
Mora (Wife of Sadhusing) . Mrs Brudenell Corporal Lagucsre ee 
Delhi. : » «+ Miss Kenneth Doctor Pharmacopolo +4 iRere 
Fatima. : | Mrs Hamby Frisbees 91!) we ¢ Mittellieg | 
iba Ali Khan « « Mri Wallack To conclude with a New Burletta, called 
dhusing : - Monsieur Martin se Skin Tre | 
Phineah “4 ° . - MrC. Jones Sophia Geeve - Miss mec i rath 
Azouff . - . Mr Ross iss Pincat 7 
; Laura Marston - «+ Miss Pincott 5 
Mr Fuddle (of Bermondsey) Mr Harley Mrs Higgins u . Miss Stuart Ww 
poracee . . . af seer Charles Meanwell . . Mr J. Vining happe 
. . r Lounge Sir George Hopeful - Mr Raymond so mu 
Veshna . . - Mr F. Cooke Mr Wilson 4 ° . Mr W. Vini 4 
ng threw 
Kebar - « MrT. Blanchard Mr Higgins ° - Mr Worrell severt 
4 . : : aay Ae gn Mr Meanwell . MrGough ness ¢ 
olla . : * age iss Chikini Groff F . « Mr Bland Fats 
a, , Gervase Skinne - Mr Liston pots 
To-morrow, The Leve Charm; and Hyder Ali. pas 
isast 
ADELPHI The 1 
COVENT GARDEN. ” ick 
Suakspearr’s Tragedy of A New Burletta, called ae 
Henry the Eighth. ol Victorine. tiie 
Queen Katharine - «+ Miss F. Kemble a . . ; — Lane while 
Lady Denn Mrs Gibbs se, . 4 rs Filzwiliam 
Anne Bullen . . »Miss E: Tree Sophie . . - Mrs Gallot So 
Patience . ; - Miss Cawse Alexandre : » + Me Yates. on bh 
Duchess of Norfolk . Mrs Tuckwell César Chanteloupe Mr O, Smith , 
|, Marchioness of Dorset + Miss Horton Mr Bonassus - Mr J. Reeve — 
‘King Henry. - « Mr&@.Kemble Blaise ‘ - + Mr-Buckstone and | 
Cardinal W olsey Mr Young Michael . - Mr Hemmings faust 
Cardinal Campeius - Mr Evans Bernard . « Mr V. Webster , f 
or ° ° - MrF. Matthews After which, 
ranmer é » « Mr Egerton a 
Duke.of Buckingham Mr Abbott The Ticer C Hyder an. ii | awhi 
Duke of Norfolk . Mr Diddear . ee es : aes: - oe 
Dake of Suffolk Mr Baker | The — with a . on o ee | y* 
Lord Chamberlain - Mr Dornset The Tiger, with ss » Wee bank 
Earl of Surrey . Mr G. Bennett ms oes " ie The m Mr Buckstone | suin, 
Ss ° - Mr K 7 os os ; a : 
lee vio ata Hyder Ali Me S. Sith * 
Sir Thomas Lovel<e» . | Mr Holl Sadhusing . « Mr Yates ‘ 
Sir Harry Guilford ~ Re Bens His Wife and Daughter . Misses Barnett and | fal ° 
Cromwell > os OD ee Beaumont rant 
At the end of Act III, will be given an exact repre- To conclude with spet 
sentation of The Coronation of Queen Anne | The Floating Beacon. rece 
Bullen, as celebrated on the Ist of June 1533. ’ witl 
Previous to the Tragedy, a Grand Overture in D, by | pot a treaet =) a ki 
i oranies: After the Tragedy, an Overture by | QUEEN’S. fati 
. N. Hummel. tior 
After which, a New Farce, called Mozart's Opera of ima 
= A Genius Wanted. | Figaro. abo 
a ° - - Miss Poole il C0. Pln 
Rose . ® - «+ Miss Stohwasser on eres ; > abs a: bnew, he 
Mr Jonathan Jilliwhistle Mr F. Matthews | Re chtaston tice Adee * 
Alfred ‘ é Mr Duruset oe . | ae rs 
: Cherubino “ - ¢ Miss Dix 
Abel Hardy. - + Mr Meadows Count ‘Alinevi MrN apy 
Peter Strongback . - Mr Evans mat Pebenaaah © ° ae eouee val 
tahoe Mr Turnour Don Fernando Mr Healey fa 
. : - Figaro ’ Mr Green . 
. . wil 
To-morrow, Fra Diavolo; and Simpson and Co. | After which, a Mono-Dramatic Bagatelle, entitled co 
| Winning A Husband: , ap 
‘TT > In which Mes C, Plumer will sustain the princip! m\ 
SURREY. Characters. an 
Vv ioe Peace of To conclude with Kang O'Hara's Burletta of be 
enice Preserved. Midas. 
Belvidera . ‘ « Miss Scott | Daphne i i 
‘ pine : - Miss Dix ev 
a : . . ~4 eek | Nysa - Miss H. Phillips Wi 
: ‘ - + Mr Osbaldiston | Apollo , Mrs A. Gibbs ay 
After which, the Musical Ente:tainment, entitled | Midas ‘ -  « Mr Smith of 
The Highland Reel. a 
Moggy M‘Gilpin . . Miss J. Scott | di Mv 
To conclude with a New Romance, entitled Cosu rG.—The Heart of Lon Tee. R 
The Evil Eye. Native Land. j _ a 
Marion. ‘ Miss Nicol |New Citry.—The Unknown — Trip © | ™ jg 
-Walter Hutchinson Mr Osbaldiston 


Tonbridge—Lord of the Manor — 8 
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